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LABOR TEMPLE AUDITORIK 


AN IDEAL 
DANCING FLOOR 
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This splendid Auditorium can 
now be Rented for $20 per 
night, or for $25 including 
Banquet Hall. 
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Patronize your own building, 
conveniently located, 


Sixteenth and Capp Sts. 
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Union Men 


The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 
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Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw itin THE LABOR CLARION 


The key to Prosperity 
is Saving! Make up 


your mind to prosper. cer na 


Begin by buying one 
of Hale’s $1.00 Banks 
for only 50 cents. It 
is the best possible way 


to teach the children\% 


thrift and the vital 
principles of saving. 


Banking Hours: 9 to 6 
o’clock. 


New 
Retail 
Center 
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UPHOLDING AMERICAN 


PROSPERITY 


We keep the key, 
and you can only open 
the Bank by bringing 
it to Hale’s. This re- 


m™ moves the temptation 
ems Of extracting the nick- 


els and dimes until you 


e/ or the children have 


accumulated a_ tidy 
sum. Do what you 
wish with the money. 


On Sale at Transfer 
Desk. 
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-- Culinary Strike Ended -:- -: 
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The San Francisco Labor Council last Friday 
evening, December 15th, voted to call off the strike 
of culinary workers, bakers and musicians. The strike 
was inaugurated on August-I, 1916, and was one of 
the most bitterly fought labor contests in the catering 
industry of our city. 

This brief review can indicate only a few of the 
more salient features of this movement for an eight- 
hour day in the catering trades. The movement origi- 
nated spontaneously among the rank and file of culin- 
ary workers and lacked from the start unified control 
and direction. The strikers and sympathizers being 
imbued with one ideal and aim neglected to provide at 
the outset the means necessary to carry them into effect 
in the face of strenuous and prolonged contest. It was 
a lack of preparedness that resulted in the eventual 
muddle which only the cutting of the Gordian knot 
promises to straighten out. 

During the four and one-half months’ duration of 
the strike, there must be noted the many incongruities 
presented on both sides of the struggle, which incon- 
gruities brought difficulties and obstacles almost unsur- 
mountable in the way of the generals leading the re- 
spective forces. 

Of the participants in the original walkout and lock- 
out certain elements on both sides were practically elim- 
inated from the start. Thus after one month’s progress 
of the strike practically all miscellaneous help and most 
of the waitresses were back at work, 

The larger establishments, cajoled or supported by 
the Restaurant Keepers’ Association and the Law and 
Order Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, refused 
to settle with any of the striking unions, notwithstand- 
ing that they were suffering great financial losses and 
were unable to secure certain kinds of employees, par- 
ticularly musicians. 

The wet and dry fight came on, and the larger cof- 
fee houses stood solidly in line with the cafes selling 
liquor. The issue did not split their anti-union policies, 
although tremendous pressure from all sides was 
brought into play, to accomplish a separation. 

The political kettle boiled and the pro-Hughes and 
pro-Wilson forces took up the pros and cons of the 
culinary struggle. Whatever claims may be made, it 
cannot be successfully disproved that Hughes’ accept- 
ance of the invitation to the open-shop banquet at the 
Commercial Club counted against the Republican can- 
didate in the following presidential election, when thou- 
sands of labor and socialist voters for the first time in 
their lives cast their votes for the Democratic candidate 
as a rebuke to Hughes for his stand in the culinary 
strike in San..Francisco....—.....—-. +050 = ; 

The efforts of the Methodist ministry by means of 
the culinary struggle to spread the sentiment for pro- 


hibition among the rank and file of labor organizations 
were partially frustrated by the Trades Union Liberty 
League, but contributed in a large measure to prolong 
the strike and prevent an early conclusion of the 
struggle. The leadership of the strikers failed to steer 
a clear course between the rocks, and much of the in- 
consequential result is due to a lack of a pronounced and 
aggressive stand for or against prohibition. Neither 
side was satisfied with the stand of the strikers, whose 
leaders failed to inspire confidence in their impartiality, 
if such really was their attitude. 

The financial handling of the strike was another 
source of irritation. The appeal for assistance came 
late and was not accompanied by the energy the situa- 
tion demanded. 

Among the many lessons to be well remembered 
and heeded from the events and results of this strike, 
it is apparent that the following are noted by all who 
are familiar with the progress of the strike. 

Sympathetic strikes without joint leadership and 
joint preparedness merely add to the chances of failure 
and are a means of weakening all efforts at timely ac- 
tion or just and complete settlement. 

Under no circumstances should members of a union 
who are unfamiliar with its past affairs, its present re- 
sources and the mechanism of the labor movement 
which can be called into play in an emergency, be lis- 
tened to in directing the conduct of strikes. 

To succeed the real issue must dominate from start 
to finish, and under no pretense should foreign issues 
be permitted to inject themselves and thus divide the 
attention of the participants. 

Care must be exercised in the selection of the allies 
desired in such struggles, being sure their aims are 
in harmony and that they are not urged on in the hope 
of gaining success in some totally different field. The 
natural allies are those who are directly affiliated with 
the labor movement. 

When: starting to enforce demands, preparation 
should be made for the meeting of eventualities, as well 
as being ready for a long and hard struggle. Resources 
husbanded in advance are essential to. successfully off- 
set the influences of incidental reverses that come with 
most strikes in their early stages. 

Such are some of the lessons of the culinary strike. 
It was full of incidents and leaves the unions in com- 
paratively good condition. The nine-hour: day is-won 
in one-half of the culinary establishments. -The strug- 
gle is by no means over, but the culinary workers will 
be free to control their own policies and their. own 
weapons of defense and offense. It is certain that they 
will recuperate in strength and wisdom, and that the 
strike of 1916 soon will be forgotten in the progress of 
coming years. 


Four 
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TO INCREASE PAY. 

The following Congressmen have promised to 
vote for increases in pay for government em- 
ployees: 

J. W. Abercrombie, Wyatt Aiken, Alfred G. 
Allen, Edward B. Almon, Sydney Anderson, 
Daniel R. Anthony, Richard Austin, William A. 
Ayres, 

Isaac Bacharach, Andrew Barchfield, Jr., Sam- 
uel W. Beakes, William S. Bennett, Charles F. 
Booher, William P. Borland, James J. Britt, 
Fred A. Britten, Edward E. Browne, William 
J. Browning, Henry Bruckner, Frank Buchanan, 
Michael E. Burke. 

Charles P. Caldwell, Phillip P. Campbell, 
James C. Cantrell, John H. Capstick, John F. 
Carew, Charles C. Carlin, Charles D. Carter, 
William H. Carter, William J. Cary, John J. 
Casey, William M. Chandler, Denver S. Church, 
Frank Clark, Cyrus Cline, William H. Coleman, 
John R. Connolly, Michael F. Conry, Henry Al- 
len Cooper, John G. Cooper, Lewis C. Cramton, 
Charles E. Crisp, Robert Crosser, Charles F. 
Curry. 

Harry H. Dale, Frederick W. Dallinger, Henry 
G. Danforth, James S. Davenport, James F. 
Davis, Perl D. Decker, S. Wallace Dempsey, Ed- 
ward E. Dennison, Arthur G. Dewalt, Clement 
C. Dickinson, O. C. Dill, Peter J. Dooling, Dud- 
ley Doolittle, Frank E. Doremus, Daniel A. 
Driscoll, Leonadas C. Dyer. 

John J. Eagan, George W. Edmonds, Charles 
G. Edwards, Franklin F. Ellsworth, John A. Els- 
ton, Henry I. Emerson, John J. Esch, Albert 
Estopinal, John M. Evans. 

George W. Fairchilds, Michael F. Farley, 
John R. Fart, Scott Ferris, William J. Fields, 
Joseph V. Flynn, Benjamin E. Focht, Martin D. 
Foster,. Richard P. Freeman. . 

Thomas Gallagher, James A. Gallivan, Warren 
Gard, Augustus P. Gardner, M. M. Garland, 
Finis J. Garret, Frederick H. Gillett, James W. 
Good, Norman J. Gould, George S. Graham, Ed- 
ward W. Gray, Finley H. Gray, Oscar L. Gray, 
William S. Greene, William W. Griest, Daniel 
J. Griffin. 

Lindley H. Hadley, James A. Hammill, Chas. 
M. Hamilton, Edward L. Hamilton, Courtney 
W. Hamlin, Rufus Hardy, Archibald C. Hart, 
Rueben L. Haskell, William W. Hastings, Willis 
C. Hawley, Carl Hayden, Everis A. Hayes, 
Thomas J. Hefflin, Henry T. Helgesen, Guy T. 
Helvering, Robert L. Henry, Walter L. Hensley, 
E. A. Hernandez, Frederick C. Hicks, Benjamin 
C. Hilliard, Edward E. Holland, George E. 
Hood, William Schley Howard, Toseph Howell, 
Murray Hulbert, Cordell Hull. Harry E. Hull, 
William E. Humphrey, James W. Husted, Elijah 
C. Hutchinson. 

William L. Igoe. 

Henderson M. Jacoway, Albert Johnson, Royal 
C. Johnson. 

Julius Kahn, Charles C. Kearns, Edward Keat- 
ing, Patrick H. Kelley, Ambrose Kennedy, 
Charles A. Kennedy, William -Kent,: William 
Kettner, John A. Key, Edward R. Kiess, Ed- 
ward J. King, Thomas F. Konop, Aaron S. 
Kreider. 

Daniel F. Lafean, William L. LaFollette, Tohn 
W. Langley, Frederick R. Lehibach, Irvine L. 
Lenroot, David J. Lewis. Charles Lieb. Michael 
Liebel, Jr., Charles A. Lindberg, Charles J. Lin- 
thieum, Adam B. Littlepage, Charles G. Lobeck, 
George W. Loft, Meyer London, George A. 
Loud. 

James McAndrews, Clifton McArthur, James 
V. McClintoc, R, M. McCracken, Roscoe C. Mc- 
Culloch, James T. McDermott, Daniel J. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, John C. McKenzie, William B. Mc- 
Kinley. 


James P. Maher, Carl E. Mapes, Whitmell P. 
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L. Morgan, Luther W. Mott, Sidney E. Mudd, 
William H. Murray. 

M. M. Neely, John M. Nelson, Samuel J 
Nicholls, John I. Nolan, Patrick D. Norton. 

P. Davis Oakey, William A. Oglesby, William 
B. Oliver, Richard Olney, George F. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

Lemuel P. Padgett, Frank Park, James S. Par- 
ker, Thomas G. Patten, Michael F, Phelan, Ed- 
mund Platt, Stephen G. Porter, Edward W. Pou, 
Caleb Powers, Henry H. Pratt, Jesse D. Price. 

Henry T. Rainey, John E. Raker, Charles H. 
Randall, Charles F. Reavis, Daniel J. Riordan, 
E. E. Roberts, Ernest W. Roberts, William A. 
Rodenberg, Frederick W. Rowe, Charles H. 
Rowland, Thomas L. Rubey, William W. Rucker, 
Joseph J. Russell. 

Adolph J. Sabath, Rollin B. Sandford, Thomas 
D. Schall, Frank D. Scott, John R. K. Scott, 
Thomas J. Scully, Samuel R. Sells, A. C. Shal- 
lenberger, Jouett Shouse, Isaac Siegel, Thetus 
W. Sims, Nicholas J. Sinnott, James L. Slayden, 
C. Bascom Slemp, Charles H. Sloan, Charles B. 
Smith, George R. Smith, John M. C. Smith, 
Homer P. Snyder, Henry B. Steagall, Charles 
M. Stedman, Hubert D. Stephens, John A. Ster- 
ling, Claudius U. Stone, Howard Southerland, 
Oscar W. Swift, Robert M. Switzer. 

Peter F. Tague, Joshua F. C. Talbott, Clyde 
H. Tavenner, Edward T. Taylor, Joseph B. 
Thompson, John N. Tillman, Charles B. Timber- 
lake, Horace M. Towner, Allen T. Treadway. 

Carl C. Van Dyke, Carl Vinson. 

Joseph Walsh, Edward H. Wason, Richard S. 
Whaley, Loren E. Wheeler, Seward H. Wil- 


liams, Thomas S. Williams, William Elze Wil- 
liams, William W. Wilson, William R. Wood, 
Frank P. Woods. 
George M. Young, James Young. 
SS 


OUR SHAM PROSPERITY. 
(The American Economic League.) 

There can be no permanent improvement in 
the condition of labor so long as land monopoly 
exists, is shown by industrial conditions in the 
United States today. Wages are higher than 
they have ever been, there is less unemployment 
and in many places the supply of labor is said 
to be considerably less than effective demand. 
This sounds as though conditions were very near- 
ly ideal. But unfortunately they are far from 
being so. 

Though wages have increased, the cost of liv- 
ing has increased still more. The wage worker 
can not get as much in exchange for his labor 
as he could get in less prosperous times. That 
means that he is getting actually less of what 
he produces than he got before, though in terms 
of money his wages seem higher. 

The war is usually offered in explanation. We 
are told that 20,000,000 men in Europe have been 
taken from useful occupations to engage in work 
of destruction, and that others are employed at 
nothing better than producing material needed 
to keep. the war going. That this should cause 
a scarcity of food and other necessities is plausi- 
ble. But it does not entirely explain. 

It does explain why there should have arisen 
an increased demand for American labor. It ex- 
plains why there should be an increased demand 
in Europe for American foodstuffs. It explains 
why there should be a shortage of commodities 
which Europe is ordinarily best fitted to supply. 
But none of these explanations explains why la- 
bor’s share of production should be curtailed. 
If we are producing more wealth than we have 
ever produced before, the result should not be 
that, for most of us, it is‘ harder than ever to 
get enough to supply personal needs. Even if a 
large part of this increase in wealth is for export, 
there should come an equivalent in exchange, 
and even- though - the equivalent be gold; the 
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worker’s share of the gold should be a fair 


measure of the value of his product. 

The trouble is that while there has arisen a 
temporarily increased demand for labor, nothing 
has been done to curb parasite interests that prey 
upon industry. Chief among these is land mon- 
opoly. Increased wage has given the land mon- 
opolist an opportunity to demand increased rents. 
In addition, industry is still burdened with a tax 
system that penalizes the industrious and rewards 
the parasite. Under such conditions increased 
wages cannot keep pace with increased cost of 
living. The increased wage is not at the expense 
of monopoly, as it ought to be, but at the expense 
of other labor, or of capital. Consequently our 
prosperity is but a sham. 

Be Sl Le se 
THEATRICAL UNIONS WIN. 

Joint action by the unions of musicians, stage 
employees, picture machine operators and bill 
posters secured union shop conditions at six 
theatres comprising the Klatt circuit in Detroit. 
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UNION MADE GLOVES, MADE TO ORDER 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293-7333 


BLOCH’S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 24th Street, Near Valencia 
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MARKET MARKET & FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO FOURTH SsTS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


: Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to ‘l'rade 
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{VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


DEMAND 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


ON! | 
smear | 


WILL DRINK 
Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 
As a guarantee that it 
is Union Made 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good 
and Make the World Better 
By Insisting that your tailor place this label In your garment 


you help to abolish the sweat shop and child labor, You 
assist in decreasing the hours of labor and Increase the wages 


Labels are to be found within Inside coat pocket, Inside 
pocket of vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 
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(ANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARconavt SHAS 
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ACCIDENT COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

Governor Hiram W. Johnson has received the 
report of the Industrial Accident Commission 
of the State of California for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916. Accompanying the report is 
statistical information concerning industrial in- 
juries during 1915, which are divided into three 
main groups: Deaths, 533; permanent iniuries, 
1264; temporary injuries, 65,741; total, 67,538. 

The commission refers: with pardonable pride 
to the reduction of 158 deaths in the comparison 
between the figures of 1914 and 1915. In the 
year first mentioned there were 691 deaths 
among California’s workers, as against 533 last 
year. A similar comparison shows 28 fewer 
permanent injuries last year than during 1914. 
There were exactly 5500 more temporary in- 
juries reported last year than during 1914. This 
is accounted for by the growth of business as 
the population increases and also by the closer 
observance of the law requiring the reporting of 
industrial injuries. The reports cover the three 
main departments of compensation, insurance 
and safety. 

While over 90 per cent of the compensable in- 
juries are not disputed, the aim of the commis- 
sion is to give quick relief in disputed cases. 
New cases to the number of 1392 and 510 sup- 
plementary proceedings were adjusted during 
the year. This means the commission heard, 
decided and prepared the necessary papers in 
seven cases each working day. It was neces- 
sary, in order to decide 1392 cases, to hold 1577 
hearings before either a commissioner or referee. 

To facilitate the decision of medical questions 
involved, 230 medical examinations were or- 
dered on behalf of the commission. The average 
number of days between submission and de- 
cision has been 29.31 days. There were 1404 
new cases filed during the fiscal year, thus 
bringing the total number of cases filed since 
January 1, 1914, up to 2947. In 813 cases de- 
cided during the past year the decision was for 
the applicant, in 337 cases the decision was tor 
the employer, 148 cases were settled and dis- 
missed, and 94 were dismissed. 

The classification of 1392 decided cases. as to 
the principal question involved shows 418 cases 
of “extent of duration of disability,” 178 cases 
of “whether injury was in course of employ- 
ment,” and 162 cases of “extent of permanent 
disability.” Other questions of interest were 
hernia (91 cases), wilful misconduct (22 cases), 
and intoxication (13 cases). 

The value of the awards in the 1392 contested 
cases was $611,908.21, divided as _ follows: 
Deaths, $369,672.88; permanent disability, $206,- 
036.11; temporary disability, $36,199.22. (There 
were 183 cases of indeterminate awards, so that, 
until recovery of the injured, the exact amount 
of the awards will be unknown). 

More and more as time goes on it has been 
found advantageous to rate permanent injuries 
on the loss of earning power, based on the na- 
ture of injury or disfigurement, the occupation 
and the age. It was found necessary to make 
Provision for additional injuries and to make 
the schedule more elastic. 

A plea is made for the most efficient medical 
and surgical service as the best for the injured 
employee and the cheapest for the employer or 
insurance carrier. Confidence between the doc- 
tor and his patient is commended as ensuring 
a better and quicker result. The industrial acci- 
dent surgéon should be quick to detect evi- 
dences of mental depression. The system of in- 
surance companies joining together to contract 
for medical service is deplored. As an outcome 
of this system it has been found there follows 
dissatisfaction among the injured, injustice and 
misunderstanding. 

The income of the State Compensation In- 
surance fund to June 30, 1916, had reached $1,- 
837,760.70. The expenditures and _ reserves 
amounted to $1,461,315.35. Refunds to policy- 
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holders have been paid to the extent of $134,- 
381.98, leaving a net surplus of admitted assets 
over liabilities of $242,063.37. The dividends de- 
clared have amounted to 15% of the premiums 
earned during the years 1914 and 1915. The to- 
tal will probably exceed $170,000 when pay rolls 
of all insured employers have been ascertained. 

The total average expense ratio is 14.47%, or 
considerably less than one-half the ratio of cor- 
porate insurance carriers. 

A plea is made for more power to be vested 
in the State Insurance Commissioner so that 
financially irresponsible insurance ‘companies 
may not inflict losses upon injured workers and 
the dependents of the killed. 

The General Safety Orders for California’s 
industries became effective on January 1, 1916. 
Sub-committees of employers and employees 
willingly co-operated with the commission’s en- 
gineers in the preparation of safety require- 
ments for laundries, engines, woodworking and 
elevators. Boiler safety orders were in process 
of compilation during part of the fiscal year. 
Both San Francisco and Los Angeles had sub- 
committees at work on all these orders. 

Engineers visited 1589 places of employment 
during the year. There were employed in these 
places 58,004 employees. Numerous re-inspec- 
tions were made to see that safety recommenda- 
tions were carried out. In addition there were 
made 620 air pressure tank inspections, 412 
boiler inspections and 87 elevator inspections. 

There are close to one million wage earners 
in the State. The compensation paid to injured 
workmen or their dependents in the 67,538 in- 
dustrial injuries was $1,150,503.56; the medical 
cost was $852,202.48, a total of $2,002,706.04. 
This total was sub-divided as follows: 533 
deaths, $239,288.36; 1264 permanent injuries (in- 
cluding 13 life pension cases), $451,223.76; 65,741 
temporary injuries, $1,312,193.92. (These pay- 
ments do not include the amounts that have 
been paid since 1915, and are to be paid, on ac- 
count of 1915 injuries). 

The wage loss created by industrial injury in 
1915 ran close to $18,250,000. The wage loss for 
the 65,741 temporary injuries was $2,142,000, and 
the time loss was equal to 2380 years. Work- 
men to the number of 13,244 were disabled fif- 
teen days or more. Deceased employees left 
739 people dependent. 

Interesting comparisons are given of some of 
the 1264 permanent injuries of 1915: One hun- 
dred and seventy-five eyes suffered an impair- 
ment of the vision or removal (172 eyes suffered 
likewise in 1914); 13 arms amputated (28 in 
1914); 798 fingers lost (872 in 1914); 28 legs or 
feet were cut off (45 in 1914); 40 toes lost (54 
in 1914); 10 curvatures and contractions of dif- 
ferent members of the body (11 in 1914). 2 

The industry of transportation was again re- 
sponsible for most deaths—172 out of 533; two 
women workers were killed in 1915 and two 
killed in 1914. Less than 57.22 per cent of those 
killed were Americans and 51.22 per cent were 
married. The average age of the fatally in- 
jured was 38 years. The average wage of the 
fatally injured was $19 a week, of the perma- 
nently injured $19 a week, and of the temporari- 
ly injured $18 a week. 
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The most honorable of all friends is the look- 
ing glass, that will not speak, that keeps no 
secret journal for future treachery, that meets 
you with the very face you bring to it, that be- 
holds all your weaknesses without chiding, and 
never hints advice; into whose placid depths 
sink, as into a sea, in utter forgetfulness, all the 
secrets which have figured on its face.—Beecher. 

————_—__—______ 

If a man empties his purse into his head no 
man can take it away from him. An investment 
in knowledge always pays the best interest.— 
Franklin. 


PEACEFUL PICKETING LAWFUL. 

That peaceful picketing is lawful, regardless 
of the fact that such picketing may interfere 
with the employer’s conduct of his business, is 
the gist of an opinion handed down recently by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The decision was in the case of the Tri-City 
Central Trades Council of East St. Louis, which 
was enjoined some time ago by the United 
States District Court from picketing the plant 
of the American Steel foundries. The higher 
court holds that the ruling of the District Court 
is too drastic and orders it reversed with direc- 
tion to modify it. The opinion, given by Justices 
Mack, Alschuler and Evans, says in part: 

“The right to strike to secure higher wages 
and improved conditions of labor is too firmly 
established to necessitate further elucidation. In 
the pursuit of a lawful purpose to secure a raise 
in wages, picketing may be employed, as this 
court has held, to ascertain whom the late em- 
ployer ‘has persuaded or attempted to persuade 
to accept employment,’ and persuasion may be 
used to induce them to refuse or quit the em- 


ployment.” ee el 
WINNIPEG TEAMSTERS STRIKE. 

At Winnipeg, Manitoba, organized teamsters 
employed by the Swift Canadian Company sus- 
pended work to enforce higher wages and be- 
cause some of .their fellows were victimized. 
These workers are paid $13 and $14 a week. 
They have to collect accounts and are respon- 
sible for all moneys. 


i/MERRY XMAS 
| TO ALL 
| Start the NEW YEAR 


right by having this label 
on your clothes 


Suits and Overcoats ordered today or as 
late as Wednesday next will be ready for 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Union Made In Our Own Shop— Weekly 
Wages NoPiecework- 8 hour Work Day 


Kelleher @ Browne 


THE IRISH TAI! ORS 
716 Market Street a 33 at Third and Kearny 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL NEW YEAR’S 


@: 
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NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd . 
Program Week Beginning Sunday, Dec. 24th. 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
BLANCHE SWEET 


in 
“THE STORM” 
Supported by 
Theodore Roberts and Thomas Meighan 
Hurton Holmes Travelogue 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
Four Days 
COME EARLY 
Lasky Paramount Presents 
SESSUE HAYAKAWA 


and 
MYRTLE STEDMAN 


in 
“THE SOUL OF KURA-SAN” 
A Powerful and Unusual Japanese-American 
Drama, 
Other New Mission Attractions, including 
THAT Orchestral Pipe Organ, played by Mr. 
Mayer. Don’t Fail to Hear It. GREATER 
THAN EVER. 


ALL SEATS 10c; Children 5c. 
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APPEAL FOR ASSISTANCE. 

To Internations, Central Bodies, State Federa- 
tions, Local Unions, and All Members of Or- 
ganized Labor: 

Greeting: 

On November 24th all men employed by the 
Cornelia Copper Company, operating at Ajo, 
Arizona, went on strike, and the company has 
been declared unfair to organized labor for the 
following reasons: 

The company had promised the workers that 
the wages will be increased with the increased 
price of copper, but while copper has reached a 
record-breaking point, no increase has been 
granted. In addition to the low wages paid, the 
working conditions are of the worst. No bath 
houses nor change rooms are furnished the 
workers, and they are driven like so many cattle 
by the bosses. 

At the time of the strike, the Carpenters’ 
Union was the only local in the camp, although 
the electricians were all union men. Other crafts, 
including the miners and mill men, were unor- 
ganized. The beginning of the strike occurred 
when the electricians were refused the wage 
scale of other camps, and in going out they 
asked all other crafts to join with them, and 
while the strike originated at the mill of the 
Cornelia Copper Company, within twenty-four 
hours it had spread to under-ground men in the 
mine. Although the mine and mill men were 
unorganized and composed of several nationali- 
ties, including Mexicans and Papago Indians, 
the response was unanimous. The camp is tied 
up and solidly organized, the miners and mill 
men having applied for a charter from the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, which was granted. 

While copper miners in other camps of Ari- 
zona are receiving as high as $5 and $6 per day, 
the’ wages paid at Ajo are as low as $1.50. The 
men are asking for a minimum scale that will 
equal that of other camps in the State, with a 
sliding scale based on prices of copper, and the 
crafts.employed on construction work are de- 
manding the union scale. 

Ajo is destined to be one of the largest mining 
camps in the State of Arizona, and now is the 
opportune time to establish a basis of wages 
and working conditions on an equal with those 
in other camps, ‘The solidarity of the workers 
here is unparalleled, and we are convinced that 
victory will crown their efforts, provided they 
can secure the bare necessities of life. The con- 
dition of the Mexican and Indian people, as well 
as many of the Americans, is deplorable. Funds 
are needed and needed at once. 

We are willing to fight the battle and undergo 
the suffering and hardships which it entails, but 
to do so we must have the necessaries of life for 
ourselves and those dependent upon us, and so 
we-appeal to the labor movement. The highest 
skilled American mechanic employed at Ajo is 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the lowest 
paid Papago Indian. They have cast their lot 
together and taken-a solemn vow that none will 
return to work until justice is meted out to all. 

We are not fighting the battle alone for our- 
selves, but for the working class, and so we again 
earnestly appeal to you for financial aid and with 
a parting prayer for labor’s victory, we beg to 
remain, yours fraternally. 

ARTHUR F. THATCHER, Secretary. 
EDWARD J. GIBBONS, Chairman, 

_ Executive Strike Committee of All Crafts. 

Send all donations to Arthur F. Thatcher, Ajo, 
Arizona. 


To*All Organized Labor, and Those Who Believe 
in Justice: 

This is to’certify that the above is a true state- 

ment of facts of conditions in Ajo, and we un- 

hesitatingly say that there has never been a more 
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just cause contended for by wage workers than 
that for which the above appeal is made. 

CHARLES H. MOYER, President, 

ERNEST MILLS, Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 

Workers. 
ht es 

LET’S STOP DIPHTHERIA. 

There is too much diphtheria in California, 
thinks the State Hygienic Laboratory, main- 
tained at the University by the State Board of 
Health. Its services have now been offered to 
any school in California to help fight the danger- 
ous disease. 

The old way of fighting diphtheria in the 
schools was to send the children home, close up 
tight, and resort to expensive and ineffective 
fumigation. Then the children came back. Among 
them were pretty sure to be some who were 
“carriers,” that is, who were practically well 
themselves, but dangerous to others because they 
still carried diphtheria germs in their noses and 
throats. These “carriers” usually had gone un- 
detected, so the epidemic went right on spreading. 

But a new way to fight diphtheria is proposed 
by the State Hygienic Laboratory, like this: 

Get rid of the common drinking cup. 

Get rid of the roller towel. 

Keep the floors, furniture, 
clean. 

If diphtheria does appear, take cultures from 
the noses and throats of the children, teachers, 
and janitors, and send these cultures to the State 
Hygienic Laboratory at the University. These 
cultures will be examined without charge. 

Then there will be opportunity for those who 
have been innocently spreading the disease, with- 
out the slightest suspicion they were dangerous 
to others, to take proper precautions and to have 
their noses and throats completely cured. 

Meantime all the other children can keep on 
with their school work instead of being thrown 
into enforced idleness. This is declared infinitely 
better than the time-wasting and ineffective old 
method of quarantining a whole school without 
finding out where the diphtheria really came from 
and without really doing anything at all to 
check its spread. 


and door-knobs 


against interference from without. 
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“YELPING WITH THE PACK.” 

It has been noticed that families (and nations) 
quarreling within themselves unite’ instantly 
This is a 
common expérience of policemen who interfere 
with the inalienable right of a gentleman to beat 
his own wife and to protect her from being beaten 
by any one else; Why? “Human nature.” But 
what do we mean by “human nature?” Professor 
Gilbert Murray, one of England’s ripest scholars 
and most gifted poets, has offered an explana- 
tion in the “Atlantic Monthly.” He takes the 
back off the watch of “Herd Instinct in War” 
and lets us see the wheels go round. 

Most animals travel in packs. Ordinarily these 
animals show little interest in one another; but 
let the herd be attacked and it draws together to 
fight off the enemy. “Wolves will fight for their 
pack, but not from mutual affection. If the pack 
is not threatened they will readily fight and kill 
one another.” 

When man’s herd is threatened two things 
happen. First, the herd unites; and second, the 
individual subordinates himself to the herd. 

In return the herd does something for the in- 
dividual. Herd fear deadens individual fear. 
“Untrained troops will advance in close masses; 
it needs good troops to advance individually in 
open order. The close masses are much more 
dangerous to the masses than the open order; 
but in the close mass ‘the herd is all round you.’ 
Men who have been in battle tell of the elation 
which follows the first terror. 

Thus Professor Murray enumerates the virtues 
of the herd. But it has vices, too. For instance, 
herd action often releases that savagery in us all 
which centuries of self-discipline have labored 
to repress. “Hence,” he says, “the atrocities 
committed by crowds. Some dormant desire, 
existing in your nature, but normally suppressed, 
is suddenly encouraged by suggestion. You see 
a look in your neighbor’s face and he in yours, 
and in a flash you both know what that look 
means. You dare to own a feeling which, in your 
normal condition, you would have strangled un- 
born. It is never exactly you that really 
did the thing; it was the crowd that did it, and 
the crowd has now ceased to exist.” 


For Christmas Give 


Union Label Gifts 


Union Label 
Shirts 

Night Shirts 
Pajamas 
Underwear 
Collars 


Collar Buttons 
Gloves 


Suspenders 
Garters 
Socks 
Armbands 
Suitcases 
Bags 


Belts Los Angeles 


We Manufacture Shirts, Selling Them 
Direct to Wearer and Saving You 14% 


Call and Let Us Show You What You 
Can Buy Bearing the Label 


Eagleson & Co. 


1118 Market Street, Opp. 7th St. 


San Francisco 


Sacramento 
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NEED GREATER THRIFT IN AMERICA. 

It has: been estimated by the American Society 
for Thrift that 95 per.cent of men in this coun- 

‘try who reach the age of 60 are still dependent 
for a livelihood on their own daily earnings or 
on the means supplied to them by others. More- 
over, not one man in thirty who retires on a 
competence proves able to retain that compe- 
tence to the end of his life. These statistics are 
coupled by the society with others showing the 
effect of increased retail prices cf food on in- 
comes. ‘The average total family income, in- 
cluding the women and children in the family, 
has been found to be between seven and eight 
hundred dollars a year. Between 1900 and 1914 
the average increase in the retail prices of food 
was about 60 per cent, but the increase in wages 
was not more than 30 per cent. 
cited as convincing’ evidence that the average 
American in these times must learn to be more 
thrifty. 

To what extent thrift does prevail is shown 
by a writer in a recent issue of the “Journal of 
Commerce.” Savings bank deposits show in- 
creases, but they are small individually, although 
in the aggregate enormous. The increases con- 
sist largely, however, of interest on old deposits. 
Meanwhile, the excess of deposits over ‘with- 
drawals remains relatively small. Besides. this 
index as to the state of thrift in this country 
there remain to be reckoned with the co-opera- 
tive building loan associations, which in many 
parts of the country have become more popular 
than the savings banks. Again, there is the in- 
crease in life insurance policies, “which has been 
extremely rapid in the past twenty years.” 
Furthermore, we have the item of investment 
buying, which absorbs an immense volume of 
annual savings—far more than in earlier years. 
An estimate once arrived at by Edward Atkin- 
son would indicate that the nation is putting 
aside for rainy days about two billion dollars a 
year. Some of the visible evidences of our 
thrift are cited as follows: 

“The incredible multiplication of automobiles 
is tolerable evidence of the increased means. of 
persons in comfortable circumstances but by no 
means rich. Since the war began we are esti- 
mated to have bought back a billion and a half 
of our own securities. To that extent we owe 
less than we used to. We have to remit less in- 
terest to Europe. That interest becomes capital 
available for investment at home and for financ- 
ing foreign projects in our effort to encroach 
somewhat on the prerogatives of London as the 
world’s money market. If we are not yet a 
creditor nation, we are making progress in that 
direction. 

“The progress is not confined to buying back 
our own securities and becoming the owners of 
our railways and industrials, During this war 
we have so far become the world’s banker as to 
have loaned one and a third billion dollars to 
foreign governments and commercial enter- 
prises. For this we shall get $60,000,000 or $70,- 
000,000 in the way of interest, which is so much 
additional capital for use at home or abroad. In 
the same two years we have put a good deal 
more than one billion dollars into building pro- 
jects; these range from year to year between 
half a billion and three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, and cover only a small part of the country, 
the big and middle-side cities. There is a vast 
amount of building in the smaller towns and the 
rural communities of which we have no record.” 

Wretched and barren is the discontent that 
quarrels with its tools instead of with its skill; 
and, by criticising Providence, manages to keep 
up complacency with self. How gentle should 


we be, if we were not provoked; how pious, if. 


we were not busy; the obscure would do 
great things, only he is not conspicuotis!—J. 


Martineau. 


These facts are 
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THE PEACE PETITIONS. 

Among the first organizations appealed to by 
Professor Arthur U. Pope, representing the 
American Neutral Conference Committee which 
initiated its campaign in California, was the San 
Francisco Labor Council. It was appealed to 
and the facts were laid clearly before the Coun- 
cil, and as a result of the outlook for peace in 
Europe and a means for the world permanent 
peace, the Labor Council went on record in- 
dorsing the American Neutral Conference Com- 
mittee and’ urged members ‘of the affiliated un- 
ions and friends of labor to sign and circulate 
the petitions. Rapidly the other central bodies 
in the State followed in their indorsement of 
the American Neutral Conference Committee. 

Labor suffers the most when the horrors of 
war present ‘themselves. In Europe the splendid 
labor organizations have been practically dis- 
mantled, their power nullified and their mem- 
bership sent to the trenches to fight, despite the 
wish of solidarity that permeates organized labor. 
The brother unionists of France have had to 
fight with brother unionists of Germany, and 
brother unionists of Austria have had to fight 
with brother unionists of England, each of them 
trying to kill, disembowel or cripple the other, 
all at the behest of the ruling classes, hungry for 
wealth and power. 

None can tell what the future has in store for 
any nation that has not as yet become involved 
in this slaughter .of innocents. The United States 
has been agitated and intimidated by one side 
or the other since the beginning of the war. It 
seems apparent that -no neutral nation, whether 
it be. Holland or Norway or Sweden or the 
United States or Spain, or any other neutral 
nation, is secure as long as this war rages. Pos- 
sibilities for complications are such that none 
can tell even upon what side a given nation 
would have to throw its fortunes in case it was 
forced into the homicidal atmosphere. 

War has destroyed for the moment the morale 
of men. In place of men being allowed to de- 
velop socially, idealistically or scientifically, they 
have been made war mad, Every effort is put 
into the art of killing. Science is the handmaid 
of this war, art has become a cumbersome, vul- 
gar incentive for more bloodshed, literature is 
an inspiration for ever more death, and even 
poetry and music have become an incentive for 
ever more and larger murder of men,’ widowing 
of women, and orphaning of children. 

Still another sad. thing about this tremendous 
situation in Europe is the fact that it seems end- 
less if allowed to wear itself out, and at the end 
the victor will have gained naught but a worn- 
out: and disabled race of warriors. The van- 
quished will be compelled to plan for a retalia- 
tory campaign and from the present outlook we 
see naught but continued struggle, continued 
war and continued misery. 

The neutral nations are the ones that must de- 
cide for themselves as to whether they desire to 
be embroiled in this endless horror. The neutral 
nations must meet and they must discuss the ele- 
ments of the question involved, and undoubtedly 
when they present a plan to the respective war- 
ring nations the saddened women at home and 
the other forces working for peace will without 
doubt compel the respective nations to hearken 
to the advice or suggestions of the neutrals. 

This campaign for signatures is nothing more 
nor less than a-poll of the American people as 
to whether they desire that their government 
should participate in the conference of neutral 
nations. An avenue has been presented whereby 
each of us that believes in peace can vote for 
peace by signing the petition. 

—————_Q—_____ 

You have to take many a-man’s own word. for 

his popularity. 
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Hear every man upon his favorite theme, 
And ever be more knowing than you seem. 
The lowest genius will accord some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 
—Stillingfleet. 


A merry Christmas to all. 
—_———_o—__—_ 

The year just drawing to a close has been one 
productive of much good for the toilers of 
America. ; 

—_——_—_&____—_—_—__ 

Prepare to resolve, and to keep faith with 
yourself, that during the next year you will be 
a more loyal unionist than in the past. Demand 
the union label. 

—_—____—_—_-&_ —______ 

In doing your Christmas shopping remember 
the advertisers of the “Labor Clarion.” Why 
not patronize whenever possible those who pa- 
tronize organized labor? 

—-_—_ + 

An editorial in a local paper says: “Ireland 
occupies a unique position. It is the only coun- 
try in Europe, with the exception of India, 
where,” etc. The editor of the paper is to be 
congratulated upon his wonderful achievement. 
To pick India up and move it-over to Europe is 
truly some stunt. 

——_@g—____ 

We have received a sample copy of “The II- 
lustrated Review,” published by the Woman’s 
National Publishing Company, Atascadero, Cali- 
fornia, “a monthly review of the world’s news 
by camera.” The subscription price is 10 cents 
a year, and, judging by the issue at hand, it is 
worth ten times the price. 

————— 

“The Public,” for eighteen years published in 
Chicago, is to be moved to New York in the 
hope that its field may thus be broadened and 
its realm of influence increased. Its publishers 
announce that its policies will remain the same 
and that it will continue to stand unflinchingly 
for democracy and the common weal. We hope 
all anticipations will be realized and that suc- 
eess may crown the efforts of its conductors. 

—_@—____ 

If you want your union to get you anywhere 
fn the industrial world you had better make up 
your mind to pay the transportation expense. 
Otherwise only failure awaits you. You may think 
you can fool the other fellow and get by at his 
expense, but if you harbor such thoughts you 
are the real fool. A hundred years of American 
trade unionism has demonstrated this to be the 
fact: “No real success can be achieved without 
paying the price for it.” Open your eyes and see 
the truth. 
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Wages—Union and Non-Union 


Just now, when increases in wages for the coming year are being announced 
by large employers of labor, it is interesting to the unionist, and should be in- 
structive to the workers outside of the unions, to note the ditference between 
the gains made through union agreements and those granted to the unorganized. 

We have before us as we write a daily paper containing these announcements : 

“Leap (S. D.), December 16.—A 7 per cent bonus on all wages earned 
by employees of the Homestake Mining Company during the last year will be 
paid, it was announced here today. About $105,000 will be distributed among 
the workers. ‘he payments will be made in January. 

“New York, December 16.—Today the United States Steel Corporation 
announced its intention to distribute its usual Christmas bonus to empioyees in 
cash and preterred stock and to otter them the annual opportunity to subscribe 
for 35,000 shares of stock at a price somewhat below the market. In addition, 
some employees will get salary increases on January Ist. ‘Lhe Westinghouse 
Lamp Company announced last night an 8 1-3 per cent increase in the salaries 
of its 2000 employees in factories in this city, Bloomfield, N. J., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. ‘Lhe increase will go into effect tomorrow. 

“Houston (‘Llex.), December 16.—Employees of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Texas and Louisiana whose compensation is not determined by agreements, 
will be given a 10 per cent bonus in 1917, according to an ofticial announcement 
from the general offices here today. ‘Lhe bonus will be given to those who 
have been in the service two years and whose salary is $2500 or less, including 
the bonus. The bonus will be paid in half-yearly installments. 

“St. Louis, December 16.—All employees of the Atlas Powder Company, 
scattered throughout the United States, will receive a bonus of 10 per cent 
of their monthly wages until further notice it was announced today at the offices 
of the company here. 

“ATLANTIC City (N. J.), December 16.—An advance of 18 per cent in 
wages and a reduction in hours was granted 14,000 stove and foundry workers 
throughout the country under an agreement ratified here today by representa- 
tives of the manufacturers and the International Molders’ Union. The work- 
day will be reduced half an hour. The new scale will become effective Janu- 
ary Ist. The men demanded an increase in wages of 26 per cent and a reduction 
of one hour in their workday. The compromise agreement was reached after 
conferences lasting nearly a week.” 

The wages paid union men are always, of course, higher than those paid 
to the unorganized, but were it not for the fact that organized labor forces 
wages up the unorganized would get considerably less than they do. It should 
be plain to the non-unionists that they owe a great deal to the organized toilers 
for the wages they receive and the working conditions they enjoy. But the 
announcements here quoted should also indicate to them that they could largely 
benefit themselves by becoming a part of the great labor movement. 

It will be noted that the non-union concerns pay “bonuses” of from 7 to 
10 per cent, to be discontinued at the pleasure of the employer, while the union 
men get an increase of wages of 18 per cent and a reduction in working hours, 
and it is unnecessary to state that the union gains are of a permanent character, 
not subject to the whim or caprice of the employer. 

It has been truly said that “organization among wage workers is the first 
expression of intelligence.” The intelligent working men always organize to 
protect themselves, while the unintelligent drift along aimlessly and absolutely 
at the mercy of the employer save for the consideration the organized workers 
compel for them. 


Now is the time for all workers to insist upon their right to organize. 
Labor is in demand and the supply is more limited than at any time for many 
years. 


Friday, December 22, 1916. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


A quantity of water equivalent to 1 per cent 
of the ocean would cover all the land areas of 
the globe to a depth of 290 feet—U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


If some of the reformers who are so busy at- 
tempting to regulate the lives of the workers 
were to bend their energies toward inventing a 
new system of distribution in order to lower the 
cost of living they might at least be thanked for 
their efforts, even though they really achieved 
no success. At any rate, they would then be 
endeavoring to do something worth while. 


Trade unionists should pay strict attention to 
the union label. It is the cheapest and surest 
means of building up the labor movement. If 
50 per cent of the members of unions were to 
persistently demand the union label on pur- 
chases there would be no need of strikes. Em- 
ployers would be forced to employ union labor 
in order to sell their products. Do your duty 
in this connection. 


The 3000 chickens at the University of Cali- 
fornia Farm at Davis are producing more than 
eggs and broilers, according to an article ap- 
pearing in the special poultry husbandry edition 
of the “University Farm Agricola” (the student 
agricultural weekly, edited by T. C. Judkins, Jr.) 
Here are some of the most valuable products of 
that poultry plant, of which eggs and broilers are 
the by-product: It has been proved by a three- 
year feeding test, says the “Agricola,” that great 
savings in cost in feeding chickens may be ob- 
tained, since 7.7 per cent of animal proteids, 
when balanced by 15 per cent of vegetable pro- 
teids, has been proved to give as good results as 
feeds containing 30 per cent of animal proteids. 
That knowledge is of importance, because ani- 
mal proteids cost from $56 to $80 a ton, while 
those from vegetable sources range from $36 to 
$40 a ton. The “Agricola” asserts that several 
millions will be saved annually when California 
poultry raisers follow this teaching. 


In recent years the American labor movement 
has raised a certain crop of labor editors whose 
only vision and aims of life seem to be those 
of the I. W. W. agitator and the prisoner be- 
fore the bar of justice. We are led to these 
reflections by reading in a certain labor paper 
how the attorney for the defendant “brought 
tears to the eyes of the jurors when he de- 
scribed the awful conditions in the industrial 
centers of the nation,” and read in the next 
evening’s paper how the same jury, after a few 
hours’ deliberation, returned a prompt verdict 
of guilty as charged. Just now the rank and 
file of labor in San Francisco keeps plodding 
away, not the least interested or disturbed by 
the impending fate of those involved in the so- 
called bomb trials, while in other communities 
far away, thanks to the zeal of the press agents 
of the accused, thousands upon thousands of 
the innocent sympathizers are led to believe 
that the city authorities are devils incarnate. 
That this condition exists is a reflection upon 
our labor press. It is imitating the policies and 
Practices of capital. Too many editors of the 
labor press are adopting the slogan of big busi- 
ness: “My business, right or wrong, may it 
succeed,” and too few still adhere to the good 
old motto: “If we have a noble thing to do, 
let us do it nobly.” © 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


His Wife—Charles, dear, you are growing 
handsomer every day. 

I’m sorry, Isobel, but I’m rather hard up at 
present.—“ Life.” 


She—That scar on your head must be very 
annoying. 

He—Oh, it’s next to nothing. — Columbia 
“Jester.” 


“It’s an extended corridor that has no ulti- 
mate termination,’ mused the absent-minded 
professor, as he patiently plodded around the 
revolving doorway.—“Jack o’ Lantern.” 


A good story is being told of a reply given 
by a student to a question set in an examination 
paper: 

“If twenty men reap a field in eight hours,” 
ran the question, “how long will it take fifteen 
men to reap the same field?” 

The student thought long and carefully be- 
fore setting down the answer, and when he 
handed in his paper this is what the examiner 
read: 

“The field having already been reaped by the 
twenty men, could not be reaped by the fifteen.” 
—‘Tit-Bits.” 


Father sat in his study one afternoon writing 
out a speech when his son called shrilly from 
the garden: “Dad! Look out of the window!” 

“What a nuisance children are at times!” 
grumbled the parent, as he put down his pen 
and advanced to the window. With a half smile 
he raised the sash and stuck forth his head. 
“Well, Harry, what is it?” he asked. 

The boy, from a group of youngsters, called 
out: “Dad, Tommy Perkins didn’t believe that 
you had no hair on the top of your head.”— 
“Onward.” 


During President Lincoln’s first visit to the 
Springfield penitentiary an old inmate, looking 
out through the bars, remarked: 

“Well, Mr. Lincoln, you and I ought to be 
well posted on prisons. We’ve seen all there 
are in the country.” 

“Why, this is the first I ever visited,” replied 
the chief executive, somewhat astonished. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but I’ve been in all the 
rest.”—Chicago “News.” 


Mrs. Blank had in her employ a colored maid 
who belonged to a “funeral club,” which binds 
all its members to attend every funeral of a 
member upon receipt of notification. One after- 
noon Dinah’s mistress saw her come down the 
stairs, ready to go out, dressed in a bright scar- 
let dress, with a large scarlet willow plume in 
her hat and a red parasol in her hand. 

“Why, Dinah, I thought you were going to a 
funeral,” said Mrs. Blank. 

“Yes, I’se going to the funeral,” said Dinah. 

“But you ought not to wear red to a funeral,” 
said Mrs. Blank. “You ought to be dressed 
quietly in a dark dress!” Dinah poked the toe 
of her shoe with her parasol, and meditated a 
moment, and then said: 

“Well, Ah reckon I won’t go back and change 
now; I'll just wear this.” 

Some three weeks after this Dinah approached 
her mistress and told her that she was going to 
leave, because she was goinz to be married. 
Mrs. Blank expressed her astonishment that 
Dinah even had an admirer. Dinah simpered, 
and twisted the corner of her apron, and said: 
“No, I didn’t have one until just lately! Does 
you remember that funeral Ah went to one time 
when I wore my red dress? Well, misses, dat 
shade of red done kotched de eye ob de corpse’s 
husband!”—“Nautilus.” 


“THE WINNING OF THE WEST.” 

Out of the whirl and fuss and fret, 

Out of the game where the voters mix; 
Out of the snarl of the “dry” or “wet,” 

Out of the fight called politics— 
Thank the Lord, we're at last: released 

From one yoke galling us to the bone: 
No more we'll bow to a “Solid East”; 

The West has entered upon its own! 


Free from the yoke of purse-proud cliques, 
Free from the tribute to tariff lust; 
Free from the wiles and the knavish tricks, 
Free from the curse of a money trust— 
Thank the Lord, on the sundown side 
Of this blessed land: where men are grown, 
We laugh with glee as we point with pride: 
The West has entered upon its own! 


The crown of the “Empire State” has er 

And Hoosierdom fades from our view; 

The once proud East has its colors dipped 

To the sundown side of the Old Mizzoo. 
O, we of the West our spurs have earned, 

The once proud mien of the East has flown; 
With Empire’s course still westward turned 

The West has entered upon its own! 

—Will M. Maupin. 
a gg 
TOYS THAT TEACH HATE. 

How common it is to give toy guns and can- 
non, swords and soldiers to children! -But there 
are parents and teachers who object to warlike 
toys. The kindergartners and Montessori teach- 
ers have scores of toys and games, but not mini- 
ature guns. 

Children in all countries have played more 
war games since the war began in Europe. They 
have marched along the streets carrying sticks 
as if they were guns. They have dug trenches 
and played battles. Very young children have 
tried to walk with long steps as they have seen 
soldiers march. The newspapers, magazines, 
store windows and moving pictures have been 
full of war, and children have played war. 
Every game which they invent to make war 
seem a game and a picnic, deceives them as to 
the real nature of war. 

Grown people deceive themselves about war. 
They go in crowds to see a military company 
start off. They go in crowds to see soldiers re- 
turning from the front. The music and banners 
and uniforms hide the real business of the sol- 
dier—the business of murder on a large scale. 
Few people who are not soldiers have seen a 
battle, nor do they want to see one. They pre- 
fer to see a sham battle carried on without 
bloodshed, carried on as if war was an honor- 
able game to be played strictly according to 
rules. 

There are dolls and manikins representing 
people of all countries, with their gay costumes. 
Instead of buying toy soldiers in bright uni- 
forms, mothers can buy toys that teach some 
knowledge of other races, and lessons to break 
down race prejudice. After two years of war 
on a huge scale, parents may well think more 
clearly about education, including the education 
of play, and may well choose toys with more 
care. 

When the Christmas season comes, the time 
when there is talk of peace on earth, good will 
to men, wouldn’t it be wise for all who want 
peace to reject toys and games that teach war 
on earth and hate toward men? 

WESTERN HUMANE PRESS COMMITTEE. 
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Nothing can work me damage, except myself; 
the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, 
and never am a real sufferer but by may own 
fault—St. Bernard. 


: MUSICIANS’ UNION, 


Tuesday, December 19, 1916. 
President J. J. Matheson presiding. 
Minutes of previous meeting read and ap- 

proved. 

Admitted to membership upon report of exam- 
ination committee: August Plemenik, oboe; 
Fred. C. Bell, flute. 

Transferred to full membership: 
stock, No. 76, Seattle, Wash. 

Transfers withdrawn: Edward P. Melvin, No. 
346, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Resigned: George W. King. 

San Francisco, September 14, 1916. 
Dear Sir and Brother:— 

By direction of the regular union meeting of 
Thursday, September 14th, an assessment of two 
per centum (2%) is levied upon the salary of 
every member of this organization playing steady 
or casual. engagements. 

This action covers the salaries of week of 
September 10th to 17th, and until further notice. 

The assessment is payable weekly within 
twenty-four hours after the salary is received.: 

Contractors and leaders are held absolutely re- 
sponsible for the collection of this assessment 
and must pay same to treasurer of the strike 
committee, 68 Haight street, within the stipu- 
lated time. 

Members in Alameda County may pay assess- 
ments to James Cray, secretary of Branch No. 1. 

Disobedience to these instructions will be 
summarily dealt with by the board of directors 
and considered as a breach of good faith and 
fair dealing. Fines will be imposed by the 
board of directors. 


M. Wein- 


Dues and assessments fourth quarter are now 
due and payable to C. H. King, financial secre- 
tary-treasurer. ‘You are urged to pay now in 
person or by check. 


We recently spent a most pleasant evening 
at the new Bishop Play House on Franklin st., 
Oakland, witnessing a fine play by real actors, 
performed on the new Bishop revolving stage, 
with its patented revolving superstructure. This 
ingenious device creates great interest in its 
novel method of revolving back and forth dur- 
ing the progress of the play. It has the distinc- 
tion of being the only one of its kind in the 
world. The theatre is cosy and comfortable, 
being built on the close-up plan, making every 
seat a good one. And best of all, we congratu- 
late Mr. Bishop on having a real orchestra in 
the pit, which renders several delightful concert 
numbers before the curtain as well as during the 


interludes, with real “pep,” and judging by the 
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Why worry over the safety of your valuable 
papers? Rent a box in our Chrome Steel Safe 
Deposit Vaults at a cost of about One Cent a 
Day. 


THE MISSION BANK 


16th Street and Julian Avenue 
VAULTS OPEN 8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 
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THE LA‘iBOR CLA:RION 


Friday, December 22; 1916. 


LOCAL No. 6 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE tox THE UNION . |: ; 
Clarence H. King, chairman; Fred Hoff, J. Walker, Jack O’Malley, M. Fogel and Walter: highs Weber. 
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applause after each number is greatly appreci- 
ated. It truly was an evening’s entertainment to 
be remembered. 


Russian Ballet for New Year’s Week. 

Fresh from triumphs in Spain last summer, 
where they were received by King Alfonso and 
his court, the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, which 
captivated all the European capitals before the 
war broke out, returned to New York, where 
they have but recently fulfilled a wonderful and 
record-breaking engagement, the third within the 
year, and are now making a cross-continental 
trip, visiting the principal centers of art and cul- 
ture in America. The itinerary calls for six per- 
formances in San Francisco, starting on Tuesday 
night, January 2, 1917, and the performances 
will be given on the spacious stage of the Valen- 
cia Theatre, and under the local direction of 
Will. L. Greenbaum. Waslav Nijinsky, the great 
Russian premier, who was held a prisoner in 
Austria at the time of the tour last year, will 
accompany the dancers in the dual capacity of 
artistic director and premier, and will appear in 
many of the ballets, one of which, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” from the German folk story, he recent- 
ly produced in New York. 

The magnitude of this enterprise, the largest 
and costliest aggregation-ever sent on tour, pre- 
vents any possibility of profit. None is ex- 
pected; the only serious question is to limit the 
loss to what the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who are sponsors for the trip, 
consider reasonable, which amount is variously 
estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. The bal- 
let brings a message from the old world to the 
new, and the Metropolitan Opera Company feels 
that the only way to present this message, the 
birth of a new art in dance, or, properly speak- 
ing, a correlation of arts, is to subsidize the com- 
pany, thereby insuring perfect presentations, ir- 
respective of financial return. It was this spirit 
which first made grand opera in this country 
possible. In round numbers, two hundred peo- 
ple are directly identified with the assembly of 
dancers, musicians and operating forces, and a 
special train of twelve cars is requisitioned to 
transport the participants and the decorations, 
scenery and costumes, and the designs and paint- 
ings of Leon Bakst, whose mastery of color and 
line lately earned for him the Nobel prize. 


We say of Lincoln that he saw things with his 
own eyes. It is very interesting when we can 
pick out individual men and say that of them. 
The opposite of the proposition is, that most 
men see things with other men’s eyes. And that 
is the pity of the whole business of the world. 
Most men do not see things with their own 
eyes. If they did they would not be so incon- 
spicuous as they consent to be. What most per- 
sons do is to live up to formulas and opinions 
and believe them, and never give themselves the 
trouble to ask whether they are true or not; so 


that theré is a great deal of truth in: saying. that 
“the trouble is, men believe so many things ‘that 


are not so, because they have taken them at 
second hand; they have accepted them in the 
form they were given them. They. ‘have not re- 
examined them: They have not seer “the world 
with: their ' ‘own. eyes.—Woodrow Wilson. 


Everts man’s. ‘experience of-today is that he was 
a fool yesterday and . the day before. yesterday. 
Tomorrow he will most likely be of exactly the 
same opinion. —Charles Mackay. 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 
BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Speclaity—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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WATCHMAKERS 
Latest High-Grade 


CHRISTMAS STOCK 


NOW READY 


Bargains in High-Grade 
Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware, Cut Glass 


$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof 
Workmen's Watches -:- -:- Agents for 
Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 MISSION STREET 
Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
corner Sycamore Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTE — Out of special respect to 

m@ Union Labor we will give 15% dis- 
count on merchandise to any one 
bringing this “Ad” and showing their 
Union Card. 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


at Twentieth 


? 
2396 Mission St. 
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SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
on you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
Current Month. 
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The 
German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


MISSION BRANCH—S,. E. Corner Mission and 
Twenty-first Streets. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH—S, W. Cor- 
ner Clement Street and Seventh Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—S. W. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets, 


JUNE 30TH, 1916. j 

Sos euees seeeceeeses.8 63,811,228.81 
60,727,194,92 
2,084,033.89 
222,725.43 
- 2 - 68,062 
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. Assets. 
Deposits . ee tececcocic 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund...... 
Number of Depositors ............ 


Friday, December 22, 1916. 
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ACQUITTAL BLOW TO JURY SYSTEM. 
By Ed Gammons. 

The acquittal of Jim Geffene was a great blow 
at the professional jury system. Geffene’s first 
two trials resulted in disagreements of the juries. 
When he was brought into court for the third 
time, a move was made to bring in Judge Frank 
Dunne’s jury panel. Ed McKenzie, attorney for 
Geffene, immediately protested that the district 
attorney’s office had boasted that they would 
hang Geffene by bringing in the professionals 
from Judge*Dunne’s court. He was almost im- 
prisoned for his protest, but he has the satisfac- 
tion, now, of having saved his client’s life. The 
popular attorney deserves a lot of credit for his 

victory. 

A Superior Court judge is said to have declared 
recently that he would select the names of his 
next jury panel from the rosters of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Commonwealth Club and kin- 
dred organizations. This is the next best thing 
to having “professionals.” 

Union labor should insist that the State law, 
abolishing the property qualification for jurors, 
be obeyed by the men sworn to enforce the laws 
of the State of California. At this moment in 
San Francisco, the names of jurors selected by 
the judges are compared with the assessment 
roll—not with the register of voters, men and 
women alike. 

Every labor union should protest at this non- 
enforcement of a law designed to get a square 
deal for workingmen in the courts, and these 
protests should be made to the right quarter— 
at once. 

Every law infringing the liberty of the worker 
is rigidly enforced. Why not have those laws 
enforced which give him half a square deal? 

pL ee Se ee 
NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

The holiday bill at the New Mission theatre, 
commencing Sunday, comprises a program of 
great merit. Blanche Sweet, the Paramount 
Lasky star, supported by Theodore Roberts 
and Thomas Meighan, will be seen in “The 
Storm.” <A story of a beautiful innocent girl 
who falls in love. Miss Sweet is seen in the 
role of a half wild fun-loving daughter of a re- 
tired professor who is so submerged in his 
studies that he permits his daughter to run at 
will in the Maine summer resort where they 
live. 

Coming Wednesday for four days, Sessue 
Hayakawa, with Myrtle Stedman, will be fea- 
tured in “The Soul of Kura-San.” The story has 
to do with the adventures and tribulations of 
two poor Japanese lovers. They are not able 
to marry, so decide to commit “shinju,’ which 
is a double suicide, but when Hayakawa is of- 
fered a position in America they decide to wait 
until he has acquired enough money to return 
for his bride. How Kura-San is wronged by an 
American artist, and how her sweetheart re- 
venges himself on the artist’s intended American 
bride, goes to make a story swift in its actions, 
unusual in its theme and startling in its origi- 
nality. 

An added feature attraction is that wonderful 
New Mission pipe-organ. Don’t fail to hear it. 
—————-@@®______ 

The glory of life is to love, not to be loved; 
to give, not to get; to serve, not to be served. 
To be a strong hand in the dark to another in 
the time of need; to be a cup of strength to a 
human soul in a crisis of weakness, is to know 

the glory of life—Rev. Hugh Black. 
—————_-@—_. — 

Our. enemies become unconsciously our best 
friends, when their slanders deepen in us heaven- 
lier graces. Let them do their worst, they only 
give us the God-like victory of forgiving them.— 
Robertson. 
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WHY LIVING COSTS ARE HIGH. 

The only shortage in cars and commodities 
that exist are occasioned by an apparent ‘col- 
lusion between the railroads and the middleman, 
reports a special committee appointed by the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly to investi- 
gate the high cost of living. 

The committee found refrigerator cars loaded 
with hay and cement. 

“We find potatoes,” reports the investigators, 
“selling at $2.95 for whites and $3.25 for reds, 
and three years ago whites sold at 95 cents and 
reds at $1.05 a hundred. It is evident that there 
is no shortage of potatoes, as there were 45 car 
loads in the yards of the week of November 
19th, of 1916, left to freeze. There was brought 
to the attention of the committee that one man 
in the Greeley district with ten acres of potatoes 
was compelled to cover them with straw to keep 
them from going to ruin, owing to his inability 
to get cars for shipment. Your committee made 
a visit to the Westminster district to try and 
buy apples and we found a five-acre tract un- 
picked. When inquiry was made as to price 
we were told that they were not for sale. Then 
we asked to be permitted either to pick or take 
fruit on the ground, or in other words, windfall 
apples. We were then told that they were not 
privileged to grant our request, as they had been 
bought by a commission merchant.” 

—————— 
GOOD ROADS INCREASE VALUES. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has investigated the effect of good roads on land 
values in different localities and finds the result 
has been a material increase. In Spottsylvania 
County, Virginia, investigation for a mile on 
both sides of the roads showed an increase in 
land values of 63 to 80 per cent. In Dinwiddie 
County the increase was from 68 to 194 per cent; 
in Lee County, 70 to 80 per cent; in Franklin 
County, New York, the increase varied from 9 
to 114 per cent; in Dallas County, Alabama, 
from 50 to 100 per cent; and in Manatee County, 
Florida, from 50 to 100 per cent. 

In the last named county the investigators 
found that the increased value was more than 
twice the value of the bonds issued for road 
improvement. 

It is to be hoped that in every case the in- 
creased land value was made the sole source of 
revenue to pay for these improved roads. That 
should have been done, since the owners of these 
lands. got practically the entire financial benefit. 
But it is much to be feared that non-land own- 
ers were levied upon for some of the expense. 
At any rate there are more places in the United 
States where the wrong way would have been 
followed than where the expense would have 
been placed on those who draw the financial 
benefit. 
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GLOVES 
OVERALLS 
TROUSERS 


Eleven 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum will present a great new holiday 
bill next Sunday matinee. Nellie V. Nichols, 
whose specialty is the delineation of character 
hits both in song and story, will introduce an 
entirely new act. She is one of those versatile 
artists who at once lose their identity and she 
excels in every line of dialect that Europe and 
America furnishes. “Mutterzolb and Son” will 
be presented by Phil White and company under 
the title of “Lots and Lots of It.” D. D. Aaron- 
son and W. D. Colby put it into dramatic form 
and the result of their efforts has been entirely 
satisfactory. Finke’s Mules not only accomplish 
a series of unusual feats, but do them willingly. 
With the exception of Jim Dump, Finke’s Mules 
do not even seem to be obstinate. Jim Dump is 
not only contrary but absolutely unrideable. He 
is the clown of his species and he provides more 
laughter than most chalk-face comedians. Mr. 
Finke has also some cleverly trained dogs and 
ponies. Rena Parker, an American girl who till 
the war broke out was one of the most popular 
singing comediennes who appeared in London, 
Paris and Berlin, is again back in her native 
country. Miss Parker is exceedingly pretty with 
a Parisian chicness, and she sings a number of 
songs in appropriate costumes in a captivating 
manner, essentially her own. Eddie Leonard and 
Company in “The Minstrel’s Return,” and Homer 
B. Mason and Marguerite Keeler in Porter 
Emerson Browne’s comedietta “Married,” will be 
the only holdovers in this great Christmas bill. 
A special feature of the coming bill will be Anna 
Chandler, one of the most successful singing 
comediennes in vaudeville. Miss Chandler will 
present a repertoire of new songs which are her 
exclusive property. Another headline act of 
celebrity is “The Volunteers.” It is a singing 
novelty by George Botsford, a well-known com- 
poser, which introduces Billy Cripps, Al Raugh, 
Jerome Daley and Fred Lyon, all of whom are 
excellent vocalists who understand how to reach 


the public. Se 


STEREOTYPERS RAISE WAGES. 

New Haven, Conn., Stereotypers’ Union has 
signed a two years’ agreement with newspapers 
in that city. Foremen shall be paid not less than 
$25 a week and journeymen not less than $19 


until November lst next year, when the rate 
shall be $20. 


El Paso, Tex., newspapers have accepted the 
new wage rate of Stereotypers’ Union, which 
provides for a $5 rate for foremen and $4 for 
journeymen. The contract will run for two 
years. Pe 

Springfield, Mass., stereotypers have raised 
wages $1.50 per day and night for their members 
employed on one of the local newspapers. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of December 15, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Brouillet 
excused. Delegate Baker appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Glass Blowers, Alex. McDonald. 
Musicians, Albert A. Greenbaum, Cc. H. King, 
vice Chas. Schuppert and Wm. Schaefer. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Baggage 
Messengers, inclosing donation for culinary 
workers. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
American Federation of Labor, decision of con- 
vention granting jurisdiction of all asphalt work 
to the Asphalt Workers’ Union No. 84. Revised 
by-laws of the Waitresses’ Union. Appeal for 
financial assistance from Massachusetts Free 
Home for Consumptives. From the Central La- 
bor Council of Honolulu, relative to the unfair 
attitude of the San Francisco Bridge Co. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Barbers’ and Grocery Clerks’ Unions, rela- 
tive to a Sunday closing law. 

Communication from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, inclosing decision of the Execu- 
tive Council granting jurisdiction of milkers to 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union. Moved that 
the officers of the Council co-operate with 
Brother Dale in the transfer of said union; 
carried. 

Communication from the Juvenile Protective 
Association was referred to Delegate Frank 
Johnson, who represents the Council in said 
association. 

Resolutions—Were introduced by Delegate 
Reardon (Steam Fitters) requesting Council to 
endorse the request of the supervisors for a 
Federal Building in the Civic Center, and urg- 
ing the California Senators and Congressmen 
to do everything in their power to secure such 
a building for the Civic Center. Moved that the 
resolutions be endorsed and the request com- 
plied with: carried. 

Whereas, The Board of Supervisors has, by 
appropriate resolution, placed the demand for a 
National Building in the San Francisco Civic 
Center before the California delegation in Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas, The construction of such a building 
by the United States would not alone beautify 
and complete the Civic Center, making same, 
with the City Hall and State Building, a govern- 
mental center, but would also be a concrete step 
toward the more intimate recognition of the 
needs of the people of the West by the Federal 
Government now centralized at Washington; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council gives its hearty endorsement to the 
movement and urges the California Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to do every- 
thing in their power to secure such a National 
building in the San Francisco Civic Center and 
the more efficient administration of the Federal 
Government, which would result from the estab- 
lishment of such headquarters in the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Reports of Unions—Carpenters’ No. 483—Are 
aiding the Hardy Lumber Company on the water 
front. Grocery Clerks—Requested a demand for 
the clerk’s card when doing Christmas shopping. 

Label Section—Minutes received and printed 
in “Labor Clarion.” 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
wage scale and agreement of Material Team- 
sters’ Union be endorsed, subject to the ap- 
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proval of its International Union. Recommended 
that the Council pur-hase the tickets from the 
joint committee of the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters for the benefit of homeless children. On 
the refusal of the officers of Milkers’ Union to 
attend meeting of Executive Committee, in view 
of information received from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that jurisdiction over milkers 
has been granted to Milk Wagon Drivers and 
that Organizer Dale has been authorized to ef- 
fect the transfer, your committee requested the 
officers of the Milk Wagon Drivers to assist in 
making the transfer. On the request of the 
Musicians’ Union to have the existing culinary 
strike and lockout terminated, your committee 
recommended that the strike be declared off 
and unions advised to patronize culinary estab- 
lishments displaying the union house card. 
Moved that the recommendation be concurred 
in; amended that the recommendation be divided 
and that we first vote on declaring the strike 
off; amendment carried, 99 in favor, 20 against. 
Moved that unionists be urged to patronize only 
establishments displaying the union house cards; 
carried. The previous question was called for 
and put on the above motions. 

Law and Legislative Committee—On the 
communication from the Parents’ Rights League, 
the subject matter was laid over until concrete 
proposals of legislation be submitted. On the 
resolutions from the Auto Bus Operators’ Union 
relative to the proposed ordinance now pending 
before the supervisors, moved that the matter 
be re-referred to committee; carried. 

New Business—Moved that a committee be 
appointed to attend the hearings on the Spring 
Valley meter rates before the Railroad Com- 
mission on December 27th, Commercial Build- 
ing, at 10 a. m. Carried. 

Moved that the manager of the Poppy theatre 
be notified to attend the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee; carried. 

Moved that the Council declare its intention 
of levying a boycott on the Juvenile Clothing 
Company; carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Receipts—Total receipts, $793.15. 

Expenses—$707.25. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
———_&—______—_- 
WIRE MEN ADVANCE. 

New York Electrical Workers’ Union No. 534 
has raised wages 50 cents a day for all members. 

At Tucson, Ariz., an eight-hour day, improved 
working conditions and wage increases from $4 
to $5 a day have been secured by Electrical 
Workers’ Union No. 570. 

A strike that involved members of Electrical 
Workers’ Union No. 67 in Quincy, IIl., has been 
settled. The union is recognized and wages are 
increased 2%4 cents an hour until May lst, when 
another 2%4-cent increase will be paid. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers cele’ rated its silver anniversary last 
month—November 28th. The official journai of 
this organization says: 

“The electrical workers are not the only ones 
who have benefited by our organization, as we 
have, by our efforts, obtained added protection 
to the life, limb and property of the general 
public. é 

“No one who understands will question but 
that the electrical workers have reduced to the 
minimum the loss by fire through defective elec- 
trical installation.” 

Pe ae 

Nothing is so strong as gentleness, nothing 

so gentle as strength—St. Francis de Sales. 
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Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
525 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on 


Draught 


JOHN WIESE 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 
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O’FARRELL STREET 
Bat, Rowell ond Stonkiee 


®r phe i MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


A GREAT NEW HOLIDAY BILL. 
NELLIE V. NICHOLS, “Will Some One Name 
My Nationality?” “LOTS AND LOTS OF IT,” 
a Comedy by D. L. Aaronson and W. E. Colby 
with Phil White and Company; FINK’S 
MULES, Vaudeville’s Equine Joy Fest; RENA 
PARKER, Singing Comedienne; EDDIE 
LEONARD & COMPANY, in “The Minstrel’s 
Return”; HOMER B. MASON & MARGUER- 
ITE KEELER presenting the one-act play 
“Married”; ANNA CHANDLER, “The Debu- 
tante,” in a Study of Song; THE VOLUN- 
TEERS, a Singing Novelty, with Billy 
Cripps, Al Raugh, Jerome Daley and Fred 
Lyon. 

Evening Prices 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days) 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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VISIT THE 


English Cottage 


Just Completed on Our 
Second Floor 


FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


PAY $2 A WEEK 


i 


Wieland’s 


THe Home BEER 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
By William Kingsbury. 

Deep lay the snow. The footsteps creaked out- 
side. The bells chimed through the frosty air 
and soft the Christmas-tide. James Lowell was 
sitting against the hearth watching the flames 
burn low. 

“How mocking they ring!” He was startled 
by the bells from his brooding mood into right- 
eous indignation. “James, son, it is Christmas 
Eve.” 

His mother who, with her husband and two 
more children of eight and ten years, sat round 
the fire, tried to silence him with a iook at the 
youngsters. “Yes, it is Christmas Eve, and we 
have not even enough to eat, or dress, or make 
a decent fire, let alone have a Christmas tree.” 

“Is Mary not coming over tonight?” his young 
sister asked wistfully. 

“No. What should she do? Look upon the 
walls and picture Christmas trees?’ James an- 
swered, gloomily. 

“Are you not going over to her house, son? 
It would cheer you up,” his mother advised him, 
concernedly. 

“Nobody cares for anyone that is out of work. 
They think I am too lazy; but I’ll show them all 
when I get a chance.” 

“It'll be better after the holidays. You will 
find something then,” his mother assured him 
with deep sympathy. 

“That is what I thought from week to week. I 
am not going to wait until after the holidays to 
be again disappointed. Tomorrow, I intend to 
go away to look for a job, even if I have to 
cross to the Pacific Coast to find it. For two 
months I have.been running day after day ask- 
ing for work. I am sick of it. Sometimes I 
feel like a whipped dog. Why? Because I ask 
for work and there is none. Give me a chance 
and I'll show them all off. I go, but I’ll come 
back.” 

So it was on a clear Christmas morning James 
left his home; but, if he thought to get a job right 
off, he was to be sorely disillusioned. The con- 
ditions that prevailed at home existed equally 
in other places. Improvements are too fast! 
Hours too long! Employers’ greed too mon- 
strous! The very best he could do was to get in 
a day or two of work and then move on. 

“Well, I suppose I am off again!” he solilo- 
quized, at the end of a three days’ job. 

Jack, a brisk Chicagoan, to’ do his pledged 
duty, appproached James: “Times are rather hard. 
Not much doing? You're a fool to fight the 
world single-handed. It makes you too much 
like an orphan. I know how it feels. Let others 
help you fight your battle; then you'll find this 
world won’t look half so blue.” 

“Say,” responded James, savagely, and without 
belief; “any day you find anybody help you! 
You haven’t been up against it.” 

“Haven’t I? I have. Do you belong to a un- 
ion?” Jack thus faced the point. 

“No, I never did and I never will, either. I 
earn my money too hard to hand it over to any 
gang of loafers and bullies.” 

“Humph!” from Jack. “Brother,” he continued, 
“that’s: all hearsay. Shake hands. Here’s a 
friend. Come tothe meeting tonight. I will call 
for you.” ; : 

Jack kept his word, and, for the first time, 
James attended a labor meeting. His conception 
of a union was entirely upset. Of all that he had 
heard on the outside about it he could see noth- 
ing on the inside. He was a very attentive ob- 
server. 

No one approached him and he only heard 
spoken to him a few remarks by Jack. “Now, 
what do you say?” was the inquiry when he had 
rejoined James in the corridor. 

“Nothing!” James replied, depressed. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


“Would you care to join the union now?” 

“Of course.” 

“Charles told me,” he went on, “they need a 
man for a couple of days where he works. It'll 
help some. See me here again next week and 
we'll straighten things out.” 

The following week James was admitted into 
the union and a new life began. As Jack put 
it, the feeling of an orphan that had begun to 
settle slowly upon his mind lost its grip. It was 
a different fight now. There was always some- 
body to take an interest in him. 

At length it came the time when he said: 
“Now me for home! I think I have the goods on 
them.” 

It was midsummer when he arrived at home. 
Everything was the same. Most of the men 
worked ten hours, a good many twelve, with the 
usual prospect that when winter returned a great 
number would be lying idle again. 

James first got a job and then he got “fired.” 
But he had now a notion in his head that there 
was enough work to go around for the whole 
year through and he started to work seriously 
at that idea. “I won’t swing another hammer 
until they work eight hours,’ he vowed to his 
mother, and sallied forth to get men to join the 
union. , 

“Mother, I’ll give you the hundred dollars. If 
we are careful, we can pull through until there 
may be work for us.” 

James’ efforts began to show results after a 
few weeks. They proved so good that at the 
next regular meeting hot-headed members talked 
about increases and decreases. Against this im- 
petuosity James warned them decidedly for the 
present, assuring them that he felt confident of 
being able to. increase the membership, with their 
assistance, to something like ninety per cent, 
and then they might do something practical that 
would be likely to succeed. 

Then a committee of five interviewed the em- 
ployers, who, as a matter of course, flatly turned 
them down. After that, the companies were 
treated to the astonishing sight of the whole of 
their employees walking solidly out of their jobs 
and remaining out solidly for one month, at the 
end of which time the companies, in a quandary, 
gave notice that they would mect the committee 
and see what could be done. At length an under- 
standing was reached and an agreement was made 
including an eight-hour day at the same rate of 
pay, and full shifts during the winter months. 

“We are going to have a Christmas this year, 
mother,” James stormed into the room. 

“We'll have the biggest Christmas tree this 
year. We are not going to pinch any more.” 

When the bells chimed again, a big shining 
Christmas tree stood gloriously in the front 
parlor of James’ home and the fire flared and 
crackled on the hearth with warmest cheer. 

Early in the evening, Mary came over with 
her brother, who left her at the door. 

James opened the door, and under the Christ- 
mas tree the two stood, looked at each other, 
spoke about the many changes that had taken 
place, rejoiced in the fact that they were all for 
the better, and, with many endearing express- 
ions, made it up. 

Little sister peeped around the Christmas tree 
just then and mischievously winked at them as 
she cried: “A merry, merry Christmas to you!” 

———_q—___ 

There are two things which bring out into 
activity the powers that lie hid in men. The 
one is a great force of will which makes a man 
independent of external stimulus. The other is 
the tax which is laid upon him by duty and re- 
sponsibility. Few have such force of will, and 
many have too little to tax or elicit their powers. 


—Manning. 


Thirteen 


New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: 


Beginning Sunday, December 24th—3 Days 


Jesse L. Lasky Presents 
SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
with MYRTLE STEDMAN 
in 
“THE SOUL OF KURA-SAN” 
A Powerful and Unusual Japanese-American 
Drama. 
Latest First Run Hearst News Pictures and 
Bray Cartoon Comedy. 
80-00-2000 +10 OO 0-8-0: 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE 


CLOTHING 
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H Cor. Agents 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 


2 ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
For Sale at All Grocers 
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Demand the Union Label 
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ase 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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Union Hats 
THAT’S ALL 
“YOU KNOW ME” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 


Fourteen 


Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 


= Allied Printing Trades Council 
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DECEMBER, 1916 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines, 

**Intertype Machines, 
+Monotype Machines, 
tSimplex. Machines. 
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1672 Haight 
.1122-1124 Mission 
...268 Market 
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*Belcher & Phillips... 
Ben Franklin Press.......... 
Borgel & Downie......... 
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Canessa Printing Co.......... 

Chase & Ra&6...............scceseeeeess+--e------1185 Church 
Collins, C. J ....3358 Twenty-second 
Cottle printing Co. 3262 Twenty-second 
*Donaldson Poblishing Co............--------568 Clay. 
Eagle Printing erpany— 59 McAllister 
Eastman & C0...........sccsse-. 

Elite Printing Co....... "3459. Eighteenth 
Eureka Press, Inc. .....440 Sansome 
Excelsior Press ........ 

Francis-Valentine Co. 

*Franklin Linotype fo) 
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Hall-Kohnke Co... 


Hancock Bros 

Hansen Printing Co 
*Hinton, W. M.... 

Hughes Press 
*International Printing Co. 
**Lanson & Lauray.... we 
~.1203 Fillmore 


..2305 Mariposa 
388 Nineteenth 
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609 Sansome 
..166 Valencia 
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**Moir Printing Company. 
Monarch Printing Co.... 
Morris & Sheridan Co.. 
McClinton, M. G. & Co 
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-509 Sansome 
154 Fifth 

5716 Geary 

..565 Commercial 
2484 Sacramento 
..753 Market 

886 Mission 

..228 Sixth 

36 Laguna 

..320 Sixth Ave. 
643 Stevenson 
Fifteenth and Mission 
..461 Bush 
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Owl Printing Co 
Pacific Heights Print 
*Pernau Publishing Co 
*Peterson, N. C 
Progress Print 

Reuter Bros 

Richmond Banner, The. 
*Rincon Pub. Co 
Roesch Co., Louis.. 
Roycroft Press .... 
Sanders Printing Co.. 
tS. F. Newspaper Union 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co 

Simplex System Co.... 

*Shanley Co., The.... 

Standard Printing Co. 

Samuel, Wm 

Stockwitz Printing Co. 

*Telegraph Press 

*Town Talk Press 

Tuley & St. John. 

United Presbyterian Press. 

Wagner Printing Co...N. E. cor. 6th & Jessie 
Wale Printing Co....................-.-------883 Market 
*West Coast a Co.. 30 Sharon 
West End Press. .2436 California 
Wilcox & Co 320 First 
*Williams Printin 8A Sansome 
Widup, Ernest F.. 1133 Mission 
Wobbers, Inc.... 774 Market 
Wolff, Louis A.... 64 Elgin Park 
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BOOKBINDERS., 


Barry, Edward & Co 
Doyle, 

Foster 

Houle, 

Hogan 

Levison Printing Co.. 
Marnell, William & Co 
Malleye, Frank & Co. 
McIntyre, John B 
Pernau Publishing Co... 
Rotermundt, Hugo L.... 
Slater, John A..........:... 
Thumler & Rutherford... 


-215 Leidesdorff 
...848 Sansome 


343 Front 
.1540 California 
77 Fourth 


..147-151 Minna 
117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co......................680 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(232) Pornet, Pi vccomnenncrnnscirprerntrortrennemsereed AAS Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


(234). Galloway sathawene Dee Co., Inc., T 
609-515 Howard 
(26) enth and Mission 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency..............880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Bien, F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
PBulletin  ......e.cseceesseeceseccneesccceeeeeee- 167 Market 
*California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
*Call and Post, The....New Montg’y and Jessie 
PChronicle® -.....-....--.i..- 200s. Chronicle Building 
*L'Italia Daily News............118 shag ead = Ave. 
Coast basal Journa 
OWS.....n.--seceeeee 


: 672 Haight 
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Organized Lab 

Pacific Coast Merchant... 
*Recorder, 

*Richmond Record, The 
*Star, The 


1122 Mission 
423 Sacramento 
643. rie Gare 

5716 Geary 
1122-1124 Mission 
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PRESSWORK. 


sniapendent. Press Room.... 
Lyons. F.... alae S 
) Periodical Press Room.. 


-....348A Sansome 
...330 Jackson 
509 Sansome 
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RUBBER STAMPS. 
Samuel, Wm. cseencssnnnenceseecnenssenementscnsnenes 16 Larkin 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
Brunt, Walter Nur 2.2.5... 880 Mission 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 
Commercial Photo & 
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573 Mission 
....53 Third 
.---663 Clay 

...311 Battery 
Olumbus Ave. 
-215 Leidesdorft 


g Co. 
Sierra Art and Engraving Front 


Western Process Engraving Co 


STEREOTYPERS AND BLECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin, W. W. 317 Front 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Phote-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co....32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co. 19 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. C 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 

a a a aa 


American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company, 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar. Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


Mrs. Julia Fisk of Summerland, California, is 
the mother of Cyrus E., Stewart A., E: Clifton, 
Cyren E. and Carroll E. Fisk. All of the boys 
are printers and all members of the International 
Typographical Union. Mrs. Fisk lives quietly and 
quite alone, at an advanced age, but she aims 
to keep in close touch with her family of grown- 
up boys. Carroll E. Fisk, the youngest of the 
group, is vice-president of Hancock Bros., ticket 
printers, 25 Jessie street, this city. A recent 
communication from his mother contains the fol- 
lowing original verse: 

I am just a little baby, only half of one year old; 

But to fill your house with music, I’ll be worth 
my size in gold. 

I didn’t want to come alone, so Ma sent this girl 
with me; 

With her little cap upon her head, ain’t she cute 
as she can be? 

Ma says if you don’t want her, you can give her 
away 

To some friend that will be good to her and love 
her every day. 

But she is a little dandy, a Norwich of true blue; 

And because she is so cunning, Ma has sent her 
up to you. 

Now, I am not a Norwich, but I’m a Jewell just 
the same; 

For I am a Hartz Mountain bird, and Hartzy 
is my name. 

This little girl is very nice, but I don’t believe I 
told you 

That she is my little sweetheart and her name 
is Capitola. 

I hope we will be just as good as little birds 
can be. 

I hope I will not fight her, and I hope she won't 
fight me. 

Now, I believe we will be nice, and if you think 
it best 

For us to raise some little birds, give us a little 
nest. 

A recent communication from J. W. Hays, 
editor of the “Typographical Journal,” contains 
the information that he has found it absolutely 
necessary to curtail the size of that publication. 
He says that he confronts the proposition of 
reducing the cost of the paper or making undue 
inroads upon the general fund of the union. The 
letter to President Tracy continues: “I ask your 
assistance to such an extent as it is possible for 
you to give it. You, of course, can only assist 
by holding your correspondence down to the 
smallest possible space. In order to bring the 
‘Journal’ down to a size that can be carried with 
the present revenue, it will be necessary to re- 
duce the space allowed to correspondence from 
80 to about 50 pages. I find it absolutely neces- 
sary to do this under present conditions and I 
have just had notice that there will be an in- 
crease in the price of the next lot of paper which 
I am buying from $9.50 to $10.35 per cwt.” 

Members of the “Chronicle” staff gave an en- 
joyable dansant at Puckett’s on Tuesday even- 
ing of this week. The affair was informal and 
was participated in by all departments of the 
paper. Those present report a most enjoyable 
evening, an unusually large crowd being present. 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
Funeral Charges from $75.00 up—First-Class Service 
Member Typographical! Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Uniode! 
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Labor -Counctl nests every Friday at 8 p.m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s. office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive «nd Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays ‘at 
7:30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p.m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 4 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building ' 


Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. S—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Laber Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, hesdquarters, 10 East. 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlets No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and. Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
‘Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Shoe 
Workers’ Hall, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No, 81—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 
Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue, 


Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Car Repairers and Trackmen No. ¢87—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10 Geary Street Barn. 


James D. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 8d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 


teenth and Capp. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 
Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 


Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny, 


Sone oy 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
t 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Electrical Workers No. €—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 
Electrical Workers No, 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No, 8—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet lst Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters, 748 Pacific Building. 


Foundry Employees—Meet Ist’ and 8d Fridays, 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays. Building Trades" 


Temple, 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth. and Capp. 


Garment Workers No. 181—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteen*' and.Capp. * 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple,. Sixteenth and Capp. J. Hammerschlagg, Secretary. 


Gas and Elestric Fixture Hangers: No. 404—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, 


Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water © Workers—Meet Ist and 8a Thursdays, 
Trades Temple. 


Glass. Bottle. Blowers—Meet 2d. and 4th Baturdaya: Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Building 


love Workere--Meet. 3d Friday,. Labor Temple. Sixteenth and. Capp.'’| 
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Granite “Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th “Tuesdays; - Building ‘Prades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and $d. Thu’ rsdass; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp: hours, 10 to 11° A.M.’ 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Secretary; 1114 Misston. 

Holsting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays,.’Bullding Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 8d ‘Thursdays, Labor _ Temple, Sixteenths 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 18—Meet Wednesdays, ‘Building i 


Trades Temple. 
House Movers—Meet 2a and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon. Drivers—Meet ‘2d and 4th Mondays,’ Labot Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


‘Iron, Tin’ and’ Steel Workers No: 8—Meet Ist’ and 2d Saturdays, 


Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 
Janitors—Meet 1st Mondays, 8 P. M. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 
Jitney Bus Operators No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, Business Agent, 56 Steuart. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, 1530 
Ellis. 

Laundry. Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d eae 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
very; Workers’ Hall. | 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge’ No. 1—Meets ist and 84 
Tuesdays, Lakor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate atid Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tendsrs—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 3 


Capp. 
Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roasch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 A.M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Offive Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No, 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple; 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 


Niggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 


Sail Makerg$—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and ‘Capp. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Sien and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam [aters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Street Railway Employees—Mect 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 


Switchmen’s Union No, 197—Meet lst and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 


Tailors (Journeymén) No. 2—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Moet Ast and 31 Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 8d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont, 


Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call. at 3567 Seventeerth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Teniple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple,’ Sixteenth -and: Capp. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet lst Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, ‘14 Seventh. 


Waitresses No, 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sar yt Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Iabor Temple, 


Ladies’ Auxillary to Label Section—Meets 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Anti-Jap" Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth aiid Miselen.” 


Miscellaneous 


Carpenters’ Union No. 483 has recommended 
the following as directors of the Carpenters’ Hall 
Association: D. H. Ryan, F. E. Willet, J. J. 
Murray, F. C. Evans, C. A. McColm, Jacob Jan- 
sen, A. M. McLean. At its weekly meeting the 
union paid $70 in benefits. 


Forest Service investigations show that $750,- 
000 to a million dollars worth of dye from osage- 
orange wood is manufactured in the United 
States annually, and practically all from material 
which was formerly wasted. 


About twelve per cent of the volume of the 
ordinary tree is bark, and little use has hereto- 
fore been made of bark except as a source of 
tanning extract. Recent investigations by the 
Forest Service resulted in the development of 
a process by which spent tanbark can be profit- 
ably used in the manufacture of asphalt shingles, — 
thereby increasing the value of this bark from 
60 cents to $2.50 per ton. 


The wood-waste exchange established by the 
Forest Service for the purpose of aiding wood- 
using establishments in the closer utilization of 
wood waste has developed rapidly this year. The 
co-operators now number over five hundred, 
many of whom have reported successful pur- 
chases or sales of wood waste through the me- 
dium of the exchange. 


Alien immigrants entering the United States 
in October, 1916, numbered 37,056. The prin- 
cipal occupations were: Professional, 1077; 
skilled labor, 5254; farm laborers, 2295; laborers, 
7371; servants, 5547; miscellaneous, 2672; no oc- 
cupation including women and children, 12,840. 
Emigrant aliens to the number of 7153 departed 
during October. 


The Forest Service has completed a report on 
American woods available for export. This re- 
port has been furnished to American consuls 
abroad and prospective foreign purchasers of 
American lumber. It contains a list of. approxi- 
mately 700 firms which supplied the Forest Ser- 
vice with information about the kind of woods 
available for export and the form in which the 
product is exported, including dimensions of stock 
and the port from which shipment may be made. 


In resigning as counsel for the Dress and 
Waist Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
Julius Henry Cohen stated: “I am dreadfully 
tired of trying to protect certain business men 
from the serious result of their own stupidity.” 
Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, head of the advisory 
board of the association, and seven members of 
the executive committee, also resigned. All were 
looked upon by the association as too much in- 
clined to take labor’s point of view. 


Most people imagine that the rich are in 
heaven, but as a rule it is only a gilded hell. 


*There is not a man in the City of New York 


with genius enough, with brains enough, to own 
five millions of dollars. Why? The money will 
own him. He becomes the key to a safe. That 
money will get him up at daylight; that money 
will separate him from his friends; that money 
will rob his days of sunshine and his nights of 
pleasant dreams. He cannot own it. He be- 
comes the property of that money. And he goes 
right on making more. What for? He does not 
know. It becomes a kind of insanity. —Robert G. 


-Ingersoll. - 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


San Francisco trade unionists who died during 
the past week were: Felix McHugh of the 
painters, J. H. Nicholls of the undertakers, Carl- 
ton F. Whitten of the bottle blowers, George 
S. Benz of the cement workers, James H. Whitc- 
side of the printing pressmen, William Barker of 
the ice wagon drivers, Frank W. Magnusen of 
the boiler makers, Thomas J. Smith of the car- 
penters. 

The Labor Council has contributed its annual 
donation of $10 to aid the Native Sons and 
Daughters of the Golden West in caring for 
homeless children. ” 

The Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast has yoted to increase its 
monthly dues from 75 cents to $1. 

Ice Wagon Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union held 
its fourteenth annual ‘anquet Saturday night at 
Blanco’s Cafe on O’Farrell street. The guests 
of honor were John A. O’Connell, secretary of 
the Labor Council, and Mrs. O’Connell. 

Conferences between the Teamsters’ Union 
and employers have not as yet resulted in an 
agreement. The teamsters are asking for an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day in pay and 75 cents 
an hour overtime. Other conferences are to be 
held and it is hoped matters can be peaceably 
adjusted. 

An appeal for financiar assistance has been 
received by the San Francisco Labor Council 
from the striking employees of the Cornelia 
Copper Company at Ajo, Arizona. 

Secretary John A. O’Connell will report on the 
recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at the meeting of the Labor Council 
tonight. 

The Sugar Workers’ Union is making arrange- 
ments for its annual ball to be held in the audi- 
torium of the Building Trades Temple Saturday 
evening, January 27th. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be placed 
in nomination at the next two meetings of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The election will 
be held Wednesday, January 10th. 

By referendum vote the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union has decided to raise a defense 
fund of $25,000. This will be accomplished 
through an increase in the per capita tax, and 
special assessment, if necessary. 

lImen’s Union, the Bay Counties District 
Mhcil of Carpenters, and the San Francisco 
ing Trades Council are planning a benefit 

and entertainment for Henry Neidlinger, a 

wer business agent of the District Council of 
arpenters, who recently suffered the loss of his 
right hand. It is planned to give the benefit 
February 24th in Mission Turn Hall on 
Eighteenth street. 

The success of the trade school being con- 
ducted by the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union for 
the benefit of apprentices is assured. There are 
now more than sixty apprentice boys taking the 
course. The school is maintained at 224 Guer- 
rero street and instructions are given Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings of each week. 

Mrs. Frances Noel of Los Angeles addressed 
the weekly meeting of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union. The organization has purchased a quan- 
tity of Red Cross Christmas seals. 

Cooks’ Union No. 44 will hold its semi-annual 
election of officers Thursday, December 28th, 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. The candidates are: 
President, Alfred E. Steimer; vice-president, O. 
E. Henley; recording secretary, Charles Knapp; 
secretary-treasurer, John Hawkins, Emil ‘Bueh- 
rer, Frank Battles; business agent, Arthur 
Dodge, C.. Haugaard, Julius Steiner, P. Olsen; 
trustees, J. Woodruff, Otto Dreyer, Alfred Hel- 
bach, Frank Molleda; outside guard, M. Burke; 
delegates to joint executive board, J. Hawkins, 


O. Henley, A. Milani, A. Allen, F. Battles, A 
Steimer, E. Buehrer, M. Griffon; to San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, A. Dodge, J. Steimer, E. 
Buehrer, A. Milani, A. Helbach, O. Dreyer, C. 
Haugaard, J. Hawkins, F. Battles, A. Steimer, P. 
Olsen, J. Koyovich; executive committee, M. 
Devovich, C. Kastoft, J. Peter, A. Schuman, A. 
Kelly, C. Harrison, J. Koyovich, T. Wood, P. 
Bouquiniaux, H. Mills, C. Roberts, W. Roberts. 

A special meeting of the Milkers’ Union was 
called for Wednesday night in the Labor Temple 
by Joshua B. Dale, general organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, at which ar- 
rangements' were made for the transfer of the 
membership to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
in accordance with a recent decision of the 
American Federation of Labor executive council. 

A handsome. gold medal was presented to 
Bunji Suzuki, president of the Laborers’ Friendly 
Society of Japan, at the recent convention of the 
International Seaman’s Union of America, held in 
New York. Suzuki was present by invitation and 
addressed the convention. He is expected to 
arrive in San Francisco this week, and shortly 
after the holidays will start for his home in 
Tokio, Japan. 

The Bartenders’ Union has contributed $5 to- 
ward a fund being raised to provide a Christmas 


“tree for™poor children. 


The Journeymen Barbers’ Union has elected 
these officers: President, Fred Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Isadore Less; corresponding and financial 
secretary, Roe Baker; recorder, Joseph Ducoing; 
treasurer, Dan Tattenham; guide, George Young; 
Guardian, George Adrian; finance committee, 
Frank De Blois, Frank Gardner; business agents, 
James Kotera, George Price; delegates to San 
Francisco Labor Council, R. Baker, R. Canete, 
F. Gardner, C. Irwin, S. Roman, F. Smith, D. Tat- 
tenham, G. Young. 

The Pacific District Council of Electrical 
Workers has presented a new working agreement 
to the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
asking for an increase in wages of 25 cents a day. 
A conference on the proposed agreement will be 
held between representatives of the company 
and the electrical workers in this city today. 

The Supreme Court of California has recently 
ruled that it is not a violation of the law for an 
employee discharged by a firm to solicit trade 
from former customers for a competing firm. 
The decision was rendered in the case of an 
employee of the New Method laundry who was 
discharged and then proceeded to swing trade 
away from the New Method Laundry to a com- 
peting firm. The New Method Laundry secured 
an injunction restraining the former employee 
from soliciting trade from its patrons. The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the former employee was 
keeping within the law. A bill to cover such 
cases will be introduced by labor at the coming 
session of the Legislature. 

The newly-elected officers of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union are: President, D. J. Gorman; 
vice-president, M. A. Peterson; secretary, Kath- 
ryn Deery; assistant secretary, Anna Brown; 
treasurer, Charles Childs; business agent, Joseph 
Riley; sergeants-at-arms, J. O’Keefe, Edward 
Flatley; executive board, J. O’Keefe, Charles 
Hawley, Nellie Victor, Mrs. Mary Carson, Earl 
Young, Emma O’Keefe, Harry Korts, Ida Larson, 
Kathryn Deery, Charles Linegar. 

Among the delegates who returned home this 
week from an extended trip East to attend labor 
conventions are Michael Casey, president of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; Paul Scharrenberg, 
secretary-treasurer of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Patrick Flynn, secretary 
of the Marine Firemen’s Union of the Pacific. 


Friday, December 22, 1916. 


WHY GASOLINE IS HIGH. 

Last Saturday morning one of the Standard 
Oil Company’s big tank trucks was making its 
way up Sixteenth street when something hap- 
pened to the outlet faucet, and gasoline began 
to run in a stream down the street. 

The chauffeur struggled vainly to shut it off. 
Soon men and boys were out with buckets, pans 
and receptacles of all kinds and descriptions to 
dip up the river of precious fluid. 

One little fellow said: - “Dad’s got an auto- 
mobile. I’m going to tell ma to telephone for 
him to come and help me get some.” 

He had plenty of time, for nearly a thousand 
gallons of the fluid was lost to the big company. 
ee 
CHRISTMAS EVE CELEBRATION. 

Since Louise Tetrazzini sang at Lotta’s Foun- 
tain, San Francisco’s “Christmas weather” has 
become world famous. There is not another 
city in the world where a prima donna can sing 
in the open air with comfort and convenience, 
and every year since Tetrazzini sang this city 
has been fortunate in being entertained each 
year by the singing of a world famous dramatic 
operatic star, and so it is that once more our 
citizens will be given the opportunity of hearing 
free of cost the golden voiced notes of a dis- 
tinguished operatic star who in the precincts of 
an opera house one has to pay $5 or more to 
hear. Madam Johana Kristoffy, the distin- 
guished Viennese operatic star, has offered her 
services to Mayor Rolph’s citizens committee, 
and she will take the leading role and will be 
the only soloist in the great series of pageants 
to be presented under the direction of Mrs. D. 
E. F. Easton and Ralph Pincus next Sunday 
night at 8 o’clock in the Civic Center. Madam 
Kristoffy will sing the Stabat Mater in one 
of the pageants and later will sing the Palms 
in both of which she will be supported by the 
famous P, P. I. E. chorus of 500 voices. 

The pageantry will be the most elaborate ever 
presented. Mrs. A. W. Scott, well known so- 
ciety actress, will take the leading role of Mary 
Magdalene, and Emilio Lastretto will play 
Pontius Pilot. Marie Doro, the beautiful mov- 
ing picture actress, is coming from Los Angeles 
to play the part of the “Virgin Mary,” and many 
other noted people will take leading parts. 

That silence is one of the arts of conversation 
is allowed by Cicero himself, who says: “There 
is not only an art, but even an eloquence in it.”— 
Hannah More. 
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Fellow Readers of the “Labor. Clarion”—Will you 
back up your Editor? He says you patronize ad- 
vertisers, 

DO YOUt We are spending good money in this 
paper to find out, and just to prove that our heart 
is in the right place, we will give you a 10 per 
cent discount upon presentation of your union card 
and this advertisement. 
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Bracelet Watch, Waltham or Elgin Movement, in 

20 year case—Special $12.50. 
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895 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Fair House 
Fair Prices 


